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Editor's Notes 


By Liisa Penner 


The Kallstroms 

Update on Paula Kallstroms story on pages 23-25. More information on 
Lars August Kallstrom can be found in K-G Olin’s book Egen Lycras Smed on 
Swedish—Finns in Oregon. Lars was from Bonas south of Nykarle by not far from 


Gamla Karleby. 


Reunions 

The Ferguson and Hawthorne reunion will be held July 19th and 20th, 2008 at 
the Astoria yacht Club. For more information contact Charleen Ferguson Capuano 
at 4231 W. Angela Dr., Glendale, Arizona 85308. 

Also coming this summer, a reunion of the Kinney family. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail Chris Kinney at chriskinney@skyrelays.com. 


Tapiola’s jet fighter 
Ken Johnson (kcj9231@aol.com) wrote to ask where is the F86 jet fighter now 
that once was at Tapiola Park in Astoria. Ken's brother, a Vietnam veteran, had 


flown this plane. Was the plane dismantled or moved to another park? 
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ASTORIA KIwANIs CLUB — 
THE BUCHANAN YEARS: 


1919-1935 


By Bruce Berney 


Land of the Empire Builders, 
Land of the Golden West; 
Conquered and held by freemen, 
Fatrest and the best. 

Onward and upward ever, 
Forward and on and on; 

Hail to thee, Land of Heroes, 
My Oregon. 


Land of the rose and sunshine, 
Land of the summer's breeze; 
Laden with health and vigor, 
Fresh from the Western seas. 
Blest by the blood of martyrs, 
Land of the setting sun. 

Hail to thee, Land of Promise, 
My Oregon. 


OHN ANDREW BUCHANAN, an 

Astoria lawyer, wrote those stir- 
ring lines in 1920. Set to music by 
Henry Murtagh, the 1927 Oregon leg- 
islature named “Oregon, My Oregon” 
the official state song. [1] 

The other thing for which Buchanan 
is remembered is that he was the first 
president of the Astoria Kiwanis Club, 


and then its faithful secretary until his 
death in 1935. The weekly newsletters he 
edited have survived; they were invalu- 
able in compiling this article. [2] 

Buck, as he always referred to 
himself, was born on a farm near 
Drakesville, Iowa, in 1863, one of 
thirteen children. When he was twelve, 
his family moved west, settling at 
Monmouth, Oregon. After graduat- 
ing from the Normal School there, he 
taught school in southern Oregon for 
ten years, then at McMinnville. While 
there, he read law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1896. He then moved to 
Roseburg in 1898 where he practiced 
law for 19 years. He was elected to 
the state legislature for the 1909 and 
I9II terms, representing Jackson and 
Douglas counties. 

During World War I, as Captain 
of the 4°" Company of the Oregon 
Coast Artillery, Buck trained recruits 
at Fort Stevens. He liked Clatsop 
County so much that after the war, 
he moved his family to Astoria, 
and resumed his practice of law, 
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J. A. Buchanan, Captain in the 
Coast Artillery. ca 1918 


renting an office in the old I. O. O. F. 
building at 12° & Commercial streets. 
He lived with his wife and two daugh- 
ters on Grand Avenue in the house next 
to the Presbyterian Church. 

In 1919, Buck learned that Kiwanis 
Club International (then comprising 
only the countries of the United States 
and Canada) planned to establish a 
chapter at Astoria. A joiner, he was 
already active in I. O. O. F., Woodmen 
of the World, the Presbyterian Church, 


and a charter member of Clatsop Post 
12 of the American Legion. Now he felt 
a calling to serve society as a leader in 
the formation of a Kiwanis Club. 

On Friday, August 1, 1919, the 
Astorian Evening Budget published an 
article featuring a one-column oval 
photo of J. A. Buchanan under the 
headline: COMING TO ASTORIA: 
KIWANIS LEADERS. 

The news was that Saturday evening 
the International Secretary along with 
fifty other distinguished Kiwanian 
visitors would present the charter of the 
Astoria club, with Buchanan as its first 
president, and would “make merry for 
the weekend.” 

The celebratory banquet was held 
in Rosenberg Hall, corner of ur"? & 
Exchange streets, followed with danc- 
ing at the Elk’s club. Out-of-towners 
also looked forward to a trip to the 
seashore. The concluding paragraph 
informs that: 


“Kiwanis endeavors to inculcate 


KIWANIS CLUB INTERNATIONAL 
“The first club of Kiwanis International was organized in Detroit, Michigan, ) 
in February 1915. During the following year two more clubs were established, ) 
one at Cleveland and the other at Pittsburgh. In the second year thirty-five clubs 1 


live the principles [of Kiwanis].” 
Astoria’s charter is dated June 2, 1919. The Astoria club was the 140" to be § 
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and encourage among its mem- 
bers high ideals and business 
integrity coupled with a spirit 
of generosity and unselfishness 
in service for the common good 
with the realization ‘that service 
brings its own reward’ and a 
true man lives not for himself 
alone.” 


Although Buck was installed 
president on 
charter night, 
Fred S: Bates; a 
clothier, preceded 
him?ra'si © pre= 
charter president,” 
serving from May 
through July. 
Bates continued 
to be an active 
Kiwanian until 
his death while 
playing golf in July 1929. After charter 
night, Buck administered the club until 
the end of 1919. Al Heist, Methodist 
Episcopal Church minister, served 
as secretary from pre-charter days 
until January 1, 1920. Jim Palmer was 
then secretary for four months. Buck 
volunteered to take his place from May 
I, 1920. R. C. Pedersen was elected 
president for 1920, but in the middle 
of February he gave it up in favor of 
Frank Creasey who finished the year. 
Of the fifty men who were charter 
members, thirty-five remained on the 
active list in December 1920. [3] 

The Oregon state song wasn’t Buck’s 





Kiwanis Club newsletter logo 


only poem. In fact, he wrote hundreds. 
He liberally sprinkled them in the 
weekly newsletters he composed. 
Mostly limericks, the first to appear was 
in the September 14, 1920, edition. 


A young lady, handsome and 
witty, 

She wanted a suit that was pritty; 
Said she to her beau, 

“To Ahrens I'll geau, 

For he has the 
best suits in the 
Citty.” [4] 

Buck worked 
ceaselessly to 
improve mem- 
bership and at- 
tendance, always 
with good humor. 
He wrote in the 
January 15, 1921 
recorder, cleverly 
using names of members: “If you are 
Wise you will attend Moore meetings 
of the club, even if you have to Strain 
a point. You can’t afford to Marr your 
record for attendance by staying away; 
for by doing so you will be putting 
Tarr on the wheels of progress, instead 
of approved axle grease. Let’s pull 
together and it will be Strange if we 
don’t accomplish big things. You may 
be a Diamond in the rough, and it will 
only take the [Kiwanis] meetings to 
develop your brilliancy.” 

As with many other clubs, even in 
the early years Kiwanis had a hard time 
finding a suitable meeting place. An 
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early favorite was the Weinhard Hotel. 
Others were the YW.C.A, First Baptist 
Church basement, Trinity Lutheran 
Church basement, Elks Club, Palace 
Restaurant, Imperial Grill, and Halco 
Hotel. [5] 

Buck was one of the teachers of 
the night school which prepared 
foreign residents to become naturalized 
Americans. In April 1921, the Kiwanis 
Club arranged for the ceremony to 
honor fifty graduates. The Budget 
reported that Buck addressed the gath- 
ering, saying that night schools are the 
greatest of all cures for radicalism, and 
if night schools had been in operation 
years ago, this city would never have 
had trouble with disloyal people. [6] 

The Weinhard Hotel, located on 
the northeast corner of 12" and Duane 
streets, was the best and biggest in the 
city. Still, city leaders felt there to be a 
crying need for a second large hotel. 
Kiwanis Club, the Ad Club, and the 
Chamber of Commerce joined forces 
to find financing for such an improve- 
ment. According to the Astorian- 
Budget of April 19, 1921, Kiwanians on 
the committee were Gabriel Wingate, 
C. T. Diamond, Olof Narvestad, and 
Robert Cobban. The Astoria Hotel, 
renamed in the 1950s the John Jacob 
Astor, was the fruit of their effort. 
Plans for a five story building were 
drawn in 1922. After the great fire 
of December 8" during which the 
Weinhard Hotel burned, three more 
floors were added. 

During the 1920s, there was a great 
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increase in the sales of automobiles. 
More and more families were packing 
tents and mess kits into their cars, and 
setting off on camping expeditions. 
Kiwanians identified a need for a 
campground to serve these fledgling 
tourists. In April 1921, Acting President 
Dr. M. H. Smith, Olof Narvestad, and 
Buck announced that O. W. Taylor had 
agreed to donate land on Smith Point 
for the tourist camp. Kiwanians built 
a number of cabins and other facilities. 
The dedication was held July 21, 1921. 
The Budget reported that tourists ex- 
pressed enthusiasm. In 1922, Kiwanian 
John Leroy Mogenson voluntarily 
painted the auto camp buildings. The 
August 5, 1922 Budget reported that of 
the hundreds using the camp, but very 
few fail to stop at Mrs. Butterfield’s 
store on the grounds. 

In November 1921, the club decided 
to help the YMCA with its membership 
drive. During a six-day campaign, 
of the 264 new memberships, the 
Kiwanians were responsible for 95, thus 
winning the silver cup. The Rotary 
Club came in second with 74 new Y 
members. The prize was one hundred 
select cigars. 

A defining feature of most service 
clubs is the weekly program. To keep 
members’ interest honed, a variety 
of topics need to be expounded by 
knowledgeable speakers, with a little 
entertainment thrown in. Some who 
appeared at the Kiwanis lectern were 
Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair speaking on 
her proposed wedding test bill; Mayor 


YN 


E. E. Gray on the importance of refor- 
estation; and the Rev. Jim Brougher of 
Glendale, California, who came to his 
Gearhart vacation house each summer, 
and always gave a humorous sermon to 
Astoria and Seaside Kiwanians. These 
annual visitations were continued by 
his similarly talented junior until the 
end of the century. Other enjoyable 
programs featured John Lum playing 
the piano; Barbara Beard represent- 
ing Loop’s Astoria dancing school; 
Benjamin Chan and Albert Wong 
speaking on the Sino-Japanese 
conflict; the Koe sisters singing, 
with Minnie Lum accompanying; 
Dr. Daniel Poling, on Prohibition 
Law; Dr. John Wargelin, president of 
Suomi University; Lewis A. McArthur, 
on Oregon geographic names; 
Capt. Oscar Wicklund, Point Adams 
Life Saving Station, on the wreck of the 
Rosecrans; Reuben Jensen, Astoria High 
School shop teacher; Dr. A. R. Sweetser, 
University of Oregon botany professor; 
Miss Franciscovich who brought the 
Adair School orchestra to play; and 
Judge Guy Boyington, just appointed 
to the Federal Tax Commission. 
Fifteen husky defenders of the pur- 
ple and gold, the Astoria High School 
football team, were guests of Kiwanians 
at the December 1, 1921, meeting at 
the YWCA. Coach Martin Nelson 
“impressed the business men with the 
urgent need of an athletic field, located 
near the high school...” which was then 
at 16° & Jerome streets. The Gyro 
Club picked up the ball on that one 


and spearheaded the project of filling 
and grading the mud flats on Exchange 
Street east of 18" Street. 

That the Astoria Kiwanis Club 
is the progenitor of Clatsop County 
Historical Society is documented 
in the minutes dated September 5, 
1922 US TORICALSOGIE TY a 
meeting was held as per call of the 
Kiwanis Club, and a temporary orga- 
nization effected Thursday evening, 
with Judge J. Q. A. Bowlby temporary 
President, and J. A. Buchanan tem- 
porary Secretary. Constitution and 
By-Laws were adopted, and 17 members 
were enrolled. The next meeting will 
be Sunday afternoon, Sept. 17, 1922, 
at the site of the old Fort Clatsop on 
Lewis and Clark River, where Captains 
Lewis and Clark spent the winter of 
1805-06. Permanent organization and 
permanent officers will be effected at 
that time.” 

One of the best features of Buck’s 
newsletters in the early years are the 
“Little Biographies” of several dozen 
club members. Here is a typical one, 
August 15, 1923, which illustrates his 
tongue-in-cheek prose style: 


Kiwanian Janfred Parpala is a 
native Astorian because he was 
born here May 2, 1890. At the 
age of 6, he moved to Naselle, 
Washington, and lived on a farm 
until 22, graduated from the high 
school there, then to the North 
Pacific Dental College, Portland, 
graduating in 1917. Opened a 
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stump pulling office in Astoria, 
but in the fall of 1917 stored 
his office equipment in a suit 
case and enlisted in the Army, 
private in the Medical Corps. 
Later became a First Louie in 
the Dental Corps. Fought the 
Battle of Vancouver, doing brave 
mouth to mouth work. Fixed 
all the teeth in the army and 
his “services being no longer 
required,” was kicked out Dec. 
23, 1918. Opened shop again in 
Astoria, and again proving his 
courage took unto himself a wife. 
Married Miss Martha Hietanen, 
graduate nurse, June 15, 1920. 
They have two bright children 
- Majel Petria, age 2, and John 
Arthur, one year old. Doc was in 
Portland at the time of the great 
conflagration, Dec. 8, 1922, at 
tending a Dentists’ Convention, 
and lost everything. Didn't save 
even a monkey wrench, which is 
his favorite weapon for pulling 
teeth. But he was soon located 
again in the Spexarth Building, 
and his business has grown so 
that he now has a beautiful office 
girl to hold your head while he 
works. That’s a good stunt and 
gets him a lot of business. Doc 
is one of the chaps who hasn't 
missed a meeting this year. [7] 


Yes, attendance was a big priority 
in Kiwanis Club in those years, and 
Buck, a former mathematics teacher, 
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delighted in figuring members’ atten- 
dance points. His report for 1921, shows 
he himself was the sole 100 percent 
champion for the 51 meetings that 
year. Poor E. B. Hughes, the county 
coroner, attended but a miserable 13.73 
percent of the meetings. The lifelong 
bachelor Charlie Erickson, the only 
charter member to attend the club’s 
sot anniversary banquet had 64.71. 
Figuring such detail on approximately 
70 members without an electric calcu- 
lator is impressive! 

Since Kiwanians are social animals, 
it should be noted that several times 
during the year activities that included 
wives and children were held, such as 
dinner dances, picnics, Chautauqua 
attendance, etc. A Saddle Mountain 
hike was an annual adventure. One 
highlight, recorded by the Budget on 
September 7, 1922, was a family excur- 
sion to Paradise Inn, Rainier National 
Park, following the district convention 
in Olympia. The posed picture shows 
28 men, women, and youth, and lists 
their names in the caption. 

December 8, 1922, is a date Astorians 
remember, for the Great Fire down- 
town affected every citizen. In a letter 
to Kiwanis members dated December 
12, 1922, Buck wrote: 


“Little did we dream when we 
were having that splendid meet- 
ing in the YWCA last Thursday 
noon, the 7th, that within twen- 
ty-four hours ... thirty of the 
principal business blocks of the 


“S 
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City would be in ashes. ... Our 
club has been hard hit.” He went 
on to state that of 79 members, 
61 had lost their businesses; six of 
them had also lost their homes. 


“But are we downhearted? | 
SHOULD SAY NOT! Upon the 
ashes of this stricken City we are 
going to build a bigger and better 
ASTORIA.” 


Reading Buck’s newsletters, we learn 
he was a leader in the city’s recovery. 

Telegrams of sympathy and as- 
sistance came from many Kiwanis 
clubs, including Portland, Bellingham, 
Seattle, Topeka, Washington D.C., 
and Vancouver B.C. On December 24, 
1923, the Kiwanis Relief Committee 
of Astoria reported that sixty-two 
contributions from Kiwanis clubs, 
mostly in Washington and California, 
totaled $7,159. The list of disbursements 
included paying dues for Kiwanian fire 





sufferers, loans to same, replacement of 
club equipment, relief for a blind mat- 
tress maker, milk for underprivileged 
children, a large electric sign in the 
burned area with the motto: “HAVE 
FAITH! SMILE! REBUILD!” (¢59.34), 
and assisted by the Rotary Club moved 
the Weinhard Hotel portal to the City 
Park ($223.26). [8] A third of the total 
went to—oh, that comes later. 

The above mentioned letter from 
Buck stated that the next meeting, to 
be held in the basement of the YMCA, 
would be the annual meeting and 
election of officers for 1923. “A ballot is 
enclosed. Mark it carefully and bring 
it with you. Don’t lose it. They were 
pounded out on the typewriter which a 
slip of a girl carried six blocks, thinking 
it was [my] most valuable possession.” 

The first charter, dated June 2, 1919, 
burned in the Great Astoria Fire of 
December 8, 1922, but the Kiwanis 
International office provided the club 
with a duplicate copy. It was in the 
possession of Dr. Mervin. H. Smith 
(1922 president) until his death. It now 
is pasted in a scrapbook dating from 
the 1960s. 

In the December 15 Keystone, 
Buck listed 63 Kiwanians and briefly 
reported their losses, but noted that 
“We have not heard one pessimistic 
note since the fire.” For himself, he 
wrote: “Buchanan—Lawyer, IOOF 
Building, saved corporation records 
and typewriter. Balance has gone where 
the woodbine twineth and the whang- 
doodle mourneth for its first born, 
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Located in the YMCA, phone 2.44.” 

Sherman Lovell of Lovell Auto 
Co. had recently completed his new 
building at 14°" & Exchange streets. 
He had temporary partitions installed 
for emergency shop space, and named 
it the Lovell Arcade. The Blue Mouse 
‘Theater, several Kiwanians and many 
others relocated there. 

It seems that Buck’s exhortations 
did some good, for during December 
1922, forty Kiwanians had perfect 
attendance, and three men joined the 
club: Victor Seeborg, George Skelton, 
and Peter Cosovich who later was a 
two-term mayor of Astoria. 

Here’s the astonishing thing: At the 
Pacific Northwest District convention 
in Olympia during the summer of 1922, 
the most important item on its agenda 
was to vote on the location of the 1923 
convention. A peppy delegation from 
the Astoria Kiwanis Club won a hard 
fought victory with a margin of just 
three votes over Spokane. And in spite 
of the fire, we did it! 

When he was appointed General 
Chairman of the convention, little did 
Buck know what obstacles would have 
to be overcome. Starting in June 1923 
he mailed convention bulletins each 
week to the secretaries of all Kiwanis 
clubs in the district which includes 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington and 
British Columbia. Bulletin 3 publicized 
the Second Annual Kiwanis Salmon 
Derby which would be held August 
26 and 27, just before the two-day 
convention. Bulletin 4 gave the rules for 
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the district’s glee club contest. Bulletin 
5 told about the golf tournament to be 
held at Gearhart. No. 6 was about Stunt 
Night. “Nothing is more entertaining... 
than a good, clean, refined, wholesome, 
healthy stunt, one that our daughters 
can see without blushing...” No. 7 
announced that the Convention Hall 
would be the auditorium of Astoria 
High School on the hill, with meals 
served in Patriot Hall. 

Bulletin 10 got down to the impor- 
tant business of housing the delegates 
and their spouses. “We have been re- 
ceiving many inquiries about hotel rates 
and reservations. Forget it! We have no 
more hotels than a rabbit....\We will do 
the best we can, and find a place for 
everyone to sleep.” This would include: 
1. Rooms in Private Homes, $1 to $2 
per person; 2. Pullman Sleepers - make 
arrangements with your travel agent; 3. 
Space in Kiwanis Auto Camp Ground, 
50 cents first night, 25 cents thereafter; 
4. Dormitories - single beds or cots in 
large rooms with 20 or 30 men, $1.00; 
5. River Steamer: The Portland club has 
chartered one or more river steamers, 
with state rooms, and other rooms to 
be provided with cots, accommodating 
[up to] 350 people.” 

Bulletin 11 gave registration in- 
formation, followed by the menu for 
each meal. Tuesday’s $2.00 dinner 
was: Crab Louie, Almonds, Olives, 
Celery, Astoria Clam Chowder, Baked 
Columbia River Salmon, Rose Shrimp 
Sauce, Browned Potatoes, Chocolate 
Biscuit Ice Pudding, Pastries, Coffee 
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and Iced Tea. Buck added: “That ought 
to cut the mustard. Half the time in 
the army we didn’t have better chow 
than that...” 

Bulletin 12 announced that Flavel 
Hotel, ten miles from Astoria was 
taking reservations for $1 to $2 per 
person per day. No. 13 announced plans 
for the Kiwanis Club’s First Annual 
Children’s Picnic, in City Park. Games 
and refreshments. 

The Morning Astorian reported after 
the convention that 800 dinners were 
served at the closing banquet. In spite of 
Buck’s good planning and disciplined 
oversight, the conference ended with 
a deficit of $2,015.60. It was paid from 
that fortuitous Kiwanis Fire Relief 
Fund. [8] 

Many Kiwanis service projects were 
school related. In December 1923, the 
club challenged the Central School 8"? 
grade to a spelling match. 


“The Napoleonic Kiwanis spell- 
ers met their Waterloo.... Who 
would have thunk it? We went 
down in one-two-three order. 
But perhaps we can congratulate 
ourselves that when our last man 
was slawtered there were only 7 
out of 15 of the 8th graders left 
standing. To make matters worse 
about 400 people were there to 
witness our igni - igno - ...(darn 
that word, anyway) ignomin- 
neous defect. Our regular teem 
were [president] Arthur Strange, 
O. C. Narvestad, Claud Sparks, 


Dixie Moore, Frank Green, 
Ray Furrow, Chet Laughlin, 
Doc Walker, Charlie Murphey, 
Earl Hughes, Fred Bates, 
Adam Skyles, Charlie Woodman, 
Tod Diamond, Walter Eakin, 
and J. A. Buchanan. The kids 


sure kicked us to a frazzel...” 


By February 1924, Buck reported 
the club membership had peaked at 
100. By Kiwanis rules, that was the 
maximum a town of Astoria’s size 
could enroll. Thus, with a membership 
waiting list, strict attendance rules 
were enforced. In April, cigar maker 
Bernard Vermiere was suspended 
because he had missed four consecutive 
meetings. Frank Trumble, owner of 
Arcade Meat Market, was suspended; 
his attendance was a mere 41.67 per- 
cent. Members knowing they would be 
absent for a month or more could apply 
to the board for a leave of absence. Ona 
trip, one could attend a club in another 
city and bring back a visitor's slip so 
it would count towards his “perfect 
attendance” pin. Attendance at board 
meetings and certain other club func- 
tions (i.e. District and International 
conventions) also count as make-ups. 

The new Keystone format beginning 
May 26, 1924, which was printed 
instead of mimeographed, brought a 
new sense of professionalism to the 
club. Instead of begging for members’ 
stationery, Buck begged for paid box 
ads to cover printing costs. They are in 
themselves interesting to see. A contest 
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to name the sheet was held. Mrs. 
Charles T. Diamond, won the prize 
by suggesting: “Kiwanis Keystone.’ Her 
architect husband, designer of the Elk’s 
Lodge and the Doughboy Monument, 
drew the logo. 

In editing the Keystone, Buck used 
a very predictable template. Here is a 
typical issue, that of June 16, 1924. 

The front page was very regular: 
Logo, date, names of District and 
Astoria club officers. Page 2 reported last 
week's program, “Yes, we had a splen- 
did meeting. Kiwanian Gray’s talk, and 
the talk by Mrs. A. A. Finch, Regent 
of the Astoria Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, were fine. 
Also Mrs. Finch’s solo. Total number of 
active members, 99. Number of active 
members present, 81. Percentage of 
attendance, 81.82.” That was followed 
by the names of absent members. Then, 
about the Attendance Prize, “ “Buy it 
at Byler’s’ furnished the prize last week, 
and Herbert Ambler drew the lucky 
number. This week George Cobban, 
the jazz artist, will try his hand at 
selecting a prize.” 

Page 3 reported that this week’s pro- 
gram, introduced by DeWitt Gilbert, 
will be C. P. Smith, Deputy Game 
Warden, speaking on “Enforcement of 
the Game Laws.” The rest of the page 
gives snippets of bouquets from other 
club secretaries who admired the new 
Keystone format, and box ads. 

The next page has a “Little 
Biography” on Lee A. Sawalish, the 
manager of the local J. C. Penney store. 


Buck always liked to decorate his pages 
with limericks, like: 


You have all heard of Joseph C. 
Penney; 

His stores are now famous and 
many; 

But the one run by Lee 

A. Sawalish, says he, 

Can not be excelled by any. 


That is followed by a twelve-line 
poem, giving the by-line of “the 
Printer’s Devil,” which may be a pseud- 
onym for Buck. Then there is a note 
that Pres. Henry Filer and Secretary 
Buck would attend the International 
convention in Denver. 

The rest of the issue is comprised of 
Kiwanis exhortations, a poem: 


Cackle, cackle, little hen, 

Thus you fool the wisest men; 
How to know we oft have tried, 
Whether you have laid or lied. 


and jokes: 


A foreign lady went into 
Gus Hellberg’s drug Store 
and asked for talcum powder. 
“Mennen’s?” asked Gus. “No, 
vimmen’.” “Want it scented?” 


“No, I'll take it myself.” 


Buck’s military background blos- 
somed on patriotic holidays. For the 
Independence Day issue of Keystone, 
July 1, 1924, he announced that the 
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next program would be introduced 
by R. A. McClanathan, Spanish War 
Veteran [City Engineer and 1926 
Kiwanis president}. “Following our an- 
nual custom, the members of Cushing 
Post No. 14, Grand Army of the 
Republic [Union soldiers of the Civil 
War], will be our guests. At one time this 
post had 150 members. Now they have 
only six, two of them living in Astoria.” 
The two locals were Gardner L. Baker, 
83, and Arthur D. Craig, 80. Others 
listed MaresHenry Rakdwards, 
Nehalem; Mike Harmon, Warrenton; 
Stephen Coffey, Svensen; F. M. Norris, 
Knappa; Orville H. Byland, Salem; 
and John Staggs who had recently 


died, but was remembered for giving an 


interesting talk the previous year. 

Keystone, September 29, 1924. 
“UNVEILING TABLET - The fol- 
lowing invitation has been received: 
Astoria Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution invite you to be 
present at the unveiling of a tablet to 
mark the original settlement of Astoria, 
on Monday, October 6', 1924, at 
2:30 o'clock, City Hall, Sixteenth and 
Exchange Streets, Astoria, Oregon.” 
(The tablet is now mounted on a stone 
at Fort Astoria Park, 15‘? & Exchange 
streets. } 

The Scotch Broom Picnic was one 
of the highlights of 1925. “The date 
set is Thursday, May 21, at Columbia 
Beach. You should be there by 4:30 
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Shark Rock at former location on Niagara Ave., 
between 7th & 8th Streets, looking West 
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in the afternoon. Take lunch enough 
and to spare. ... See the papers for full 
particulars. Last year...there were about 
5,000 people present. Let’s all turn 
out to this annual picnic, which the 
Kiwanis Club has been fostering for 
three years.” 

A GOOD JOB WELL DONE was 
the headline June 15, 1925. “In spite of 
the rain, 58 of our members turned out 
last Thursday evening to work on the 
park on Niagara Avenue, between 7 
and 8" Streets. A strip 200 feet long by 
36 feet wide was spaded up and fertil- 
ized, leveled and prepared for seeding. 
Henry Filer deserves great credit for 
managing this job, and he says it will be 
completed next Thursday evening.” 

July 13, 1925 —“The moving pictures 
taken by Carl Nyquist while we were 
working on the park will be run in the 
Liberty Theatre Thursday evening of 
this week. Every Kiwanian be there 
and see if you can recognize yourself 
in your working clothes.” 

Sometimes Buck would use the back 
page for a bit of local history. The May 
3, 1926, issue tells of the significance of 
Shark Rock—how in the summer of 
1846 the 12-gun U.S. sloop of war Shark 
spent several weeks at Fort Vancouver, 
but wrecked on attempting to cross 
the bar. The captain sent the ship’s flag 
to Oregon City, where it became the 
first American flag to fly over Oregon 
Territory. Part of the Shark, contain- 
ing three cannon, came ashore south 
of Tillamook Head, and inspired the 


name “Cannon Beach.” 


“While waiting in Astoria some 
members of the crew cut on a large 
rock, located near what is now the 
corner of 13° & Exchange streets, the 
name of the ship and the names of most 
of the crew. That rock was buried for 
many years. The fire of Dec. 8, 1922, 
swept away all of the buildings near its 
location, and since that time members 
of the Kiwanis Club uncovered the 
rock so the names could be read. 

“Now the owners of the property are 
beginning to build again, and the rock 
is again being covered. The entire rock 
weighs many tons and is too heavy to 
be moved, but the top with the names 
could be cut off and saved for the city. 
By all means the rock should be saved, 
and given a prominent place in the 
City Park. In time to come it will be 
as famous as Plymouth Rock.” 

The City of Astoria mounted the 
stone on a concrete pedestal in Kiwanis 
Park, 8° & Niagara. The dedication 
ceremony took place May 28, 1931. 
Three decades later, for a street widen- 
ing project, the City gave Shark Rock to 
the Columbia River Maritime Museum 
where it has been on permanent 
exhibit. 

Also in the May 3, 1926, edition: 
“Seventy of our members paid their 
$1 toward the erection of the gateway 
at the eastern boundary of the city. 
Nineteen have not yet paid. It is a 
worthy cause.” By the early 1980s, the 
highway near the Crest Motel had long 
bypassed the monumental gateway. 
The Chamber of Commerce collected 
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donations of money and labor, and 
had one moved to the west end near 
the present roundabout, and the other 
to the little triangular park on Leif 
Erickson Drive between 324 & 33°4, 
land donated to the city by Eric and 
Lenore Hauke. 

As service club membership caught 
on across the county, more and more 
communities wanted a Kiwanis Club. 
In 1926 the Astoria Kiwanis Club stood 
as sponsor for the clubs at Seaside and 
Ilwaco-Long Beach, and Clatskanie 
in 1928. A sponsoring club generally 
donates flags, banner and bell to the 
new club. 

“Purple Flashes” came to Astoria 
as a Kiwanis fund raiser. From the 


Astoria Evening Budget: “the elaborate 
musical comedy, ‘Purple Flashes,’ will 
be produced in Astoria on December 
16" and 17" [1926], under the auspices 
of the local Kiwanis Club and through 
an arrangement with Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. McNaughton, professional show 
producers of Los Angeles. 

“A cast of sixty local persons will be 
embodied in the cast, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. McNaughton will appear in 
the bill. The show is a three-act musical 
comedy, blended with six elaborate 
musical revues. All scenery and cos- 
tuming is carried by the producers and 
complete changes of costume are made 
at every number in the show.” 

The event was so successful, net- 





A few of the female impersonators during the Kiwanis Follies of 1929. Judge 


Buchanan is seated in the front row, second from the left. (see centerfold photo) 
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ting $400.00, that similar events 
took place in succeeding years, such 
as “The Hoodoo” in 1927, and “The 
Kiwanis Follies” in 1929 which featured 
Kiwanian female impersonators. 

The club’s Agriculture Committee 
decried the social gap then perceived 
between city people and farmers. 
December 20, 1926: “One of the fin- 
est meetings we have had this year 
was when we accepted the invitation 
to Netel Grange to be their guests 
at their meeting Sunday the 12°. 
Forty-six Kiwanians, with their wives 
[attended].” Similar joint meetings were 
held at Walluski, Olney and Pacific 
granges. 

September 26, 1927—“Last week at 
the County Fair, under the direction of 
E. W. McMindes, County Agricultural 
Agent, the Chadwell Potato Club put 
on a fine program. Short talks were 
made by Richard Aho, President 
of the club, Harry Hutchins, Vice- 
President, Ture Othman, Secretary, and 
Arvo Seppa, Local Leader. Thirty-one 
farmers were guests of the [Kiwanis] 
club, as follows: Fred Aho, Richard Aho, 
W. F. Bartoldus, S. W. Blue, Fred B. 
Clark, Fred H. Cockell, O. P. Dosland, 
GepAmebertia, John Pulton, 
Wm. Fitzgerald, John Frye, 
August Haataja, Wm. Hartill, 
Arbie Heckard, Mike Heikkila, 
Harry Hutchins, Willie Loukers, 
Oscar Maki, Mr. and Mrs. J. McEvoy 
of Skamokawa, F. D. Parpau, 
Benj. Riekkola, Archie Riekkola, 
W. O. Reith, Ben Rist, Arvo F. Seppa, 
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Charles Schwegler, Ben Waterhouse, 
and Harry H. Wilson.” 

In the fall of 1923, the Kiwanis Club 
purchased a large silver trophy and 
named it the “Astoria High School 
Scholarship Cup”. At the close of each 
year the faculty chose a boy and a girl 
who excelled at scholarship, leadership, 
and school citizenship, and their names 
were engraved on the cup. Here are the 
honorees during the first dozen years: 
1924 - Charles Prael and Tynne Saari. 
1925 - William Billington and 
Betty Higgins. 1926 - John Halderman 
and Marjorie Chester. 1927 - 
Stanford Brooks and Irene Smethurst. 
1928 - Erwin Laughlin and 
Helen Kelley. 1929 - Keene Atwood 
and Marjorie Halderman. 1930 - 
David Arnold and Enid Rasmus. 1931 - 
Edward Seeborg and Josephine Waffle. 
1932 - Hubert Sandoz and 
Eleanor Reed. 1933 - Edward Utzinger 
and Marjorie Gearhart. 1934 - 
Kermit Gimre and Florence Elliott. 
1935 - Frank Woodfield, Jr. and 
Edna Empi. 

In 1929, Buck got the club to sponsor 
the senior trip. Seventy-five students 
were taken by Kiwanians in private 
cars to Salem to attend the legislature in 
session. The trip included an overnight 
in Portland. 

July 15, 1929 ——“Last Week - The 
Finance committee staged a very 
good program. The songs by little 
Lila Hellberg, daughteer of Kiwanian 
Gus Hellberg, were wonderful. She 
was accompanied by Prof. Kilkka, 


who also gave us a fine piano solo. The 
songs by Miss Dagmar Kauppi were 
excellent. She was accompanied by 
Miss Helen Pietarila.” 

August 12, 1929—“Everybody, 
Kiwanians, their wives and friends, 
on the ferry for Ilwaco at 5:35 Monday 
evening. Ferry is chartered, and every- 
body should go”. 

September 23, 1929—Ihe Kiwanis 
“Twins Roundup” at the County Fair 
was a great success. Forty-seven pairs 
of twins and one set of triplets were 
entered. 

Merchandise prizes were awarded 
as follows: 1. For twins most alike: 
Dorothy Ann & Betty Marie Johnson, 
Rosburg WA; and Sylvia and 
Suano Koskela, Astoria. 2. For 
twins most dissimilar: Clarice and 
Frances McCullum, Warrenton; and 
Bernice and Vernon Wadsworth, 
Astoria. 3. For the oldest twins: 
Mrs. Ida Nelson, Astoria and Miss 
Matilda Peterson, Seaside; and John 
and Henry Arnold, Astoria. 4. For 
the youngest twins: Carol Marie and 
Catherine Lee Slevoigh, Westport; 
and Joyce and Gordon Gertula, 
Brownsmead. 5. For twins coming the 
farthest: Marian and Mildred Olson, 
Woodson; Eva and Neva Quinn, 
Wauna. 6. For twins with birthday 
nearest to September 18: Ida Nelson 
and Matilda Peterson [See No. 3 above]. 
The prize was a birthday cake from 
Dixie Bakery. [9] 

Buck was elected Lt. Governor for 
Division 7 of the Pacific Northwest 
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District for 1930. The clubs he was 
responsible for include the following, 
listed here in the order of attendance 
percentage for January 1930: Astoria 
(95.80), Montavilla, Kelso, Clatskanie, 
The Dalles, Portland, Longview, St. 
Helens, Vancouver, Seaside, Peninsula, 
Camas-Washougal, and Gresham 
(52.10). Of the nine divisions, Division 
7 came in third, at 78.23 percent which 
must have been humiliating for Buck. 
After three months of exhortations, 
his division was tops with 88.05. Other 
duties included making an official visit 
to each club in the division, assemble 
reports for the District Governor, 
attend District and International 
meetings. 

The Astoria Kiwanis Club’s continu- 
ing concern for rural people took an 
interesting turn. Johanna Rasmussen, 
the teacher at Lower Tidewater School 
[near Olney], was invited to bring her 
students for a day in town, January 15, 
1931, hosted by the club. The ten chil- 
dren were: Virginia Hampton, Mary 
and Betty Elieff, Leslie Woodard, 
William, Ernestine and Frances Town, 
Ruth Watson, and Dallas and 
Donald Pizer. 

“The first place the children went 
was to the Hotel Elliott Coffee Shoppe. 
There they had lunch all by themselves 
under the courtesy of the Kiwanis 
Club. From [there] the children went 
over to the Hotel Astoria. There they [as 
the Rhythm Band] played five numbers 
for the Kiwanians. [The concert con- 
sisted of phonograph records, castanets, 
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Judge Buchanan is standing on left with hand on collar. 
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tambourine, and triangle.] From the 
Kiwanis luncheon they went to the 
broadcasting station and played three 
numbers over the air. Their mothers 
‘listened in’ at home.” 

The children had a whirlwind tour of 
downtown including visits to National 
Bank of Commerce, Cobban’s Music 
Store, the Astorian-Budget office, and 
Pete Cosovich’s stationery store where 
he gave gum to the children and Miss 
Rasmussen. 

“Said Donald Pizer to his mother 
after the trip, “You don't let us boys sing 
at the table, but today the Kiwanians 
sang at the table.” [10] 

April 4, 1932 “Emmett D. Towler, 
Principal of the High School, was 
introduced as a new member last week. 
Make it a point to get acquainted with 
him, and call him Emmett.” Little 
did they know then that many years 
later, he would be elected County 
Superintendent of Schools, be so 
instrumental in the establishment of 
Clatsop Community College that a 
building would be named for him, be 
editor of Keystone for about 30 years, 
and be honored for having “perfect 
attendance” for fifty years. 

February 6, 1933—“Astoria Kiwanis 
Club, Gentlemen: A year has passed 
since I was confined in the hospital with 
burns for two and a half months, and 
I did not thank you for your kindness. 
But I have not forgotten it, and never 
shall forget your interest and kindness, 
and I want to thank you again and 
again. [he radio was a life saver, for 
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I don’t see how I could have made it 
without it. Such kindness gives a fellow 
more faith in his fellowmen, and makes 
this a good world to live in. Thank you, 
and more thanks.” Buck chose not to 
name the writer of the letter. 

May 16, 1933—“Saturday, the 6» 
of May, was a red letter day in Astoria. 
‘Old Ironsides’ was docked at Pier No. 
2 at about 10 oclock in the morning 
[31,387 people visited the ship], and the 
Astoria Kiwanis Club held a big Inter- 
Club meeting in the Hotel Astoria 
in the evening. There were about 250 
present—48 from Tillamook, 27 from 
Seaside, 11 from Ilwaco-Long Beach, six 
from Clatskanie, three from Camas- 
Washougal, and three from Portland.” 
The District Governor and Lt. Governor 
were there. The balance were Astoria 
Kiwanians, their friends and guests. 
There was an address of Welcome by 
Mayor J. C. Ten Brook of Astoria, 
addresses by the Commander and Lt. 
Commander of the Constitution, music 
by Cobban’s orchestra, and dancing, 
the Grand March led by Governor 
Al Norblad. 

May 29, 1933—“We have had oc- 
casion to remark a number of times 
about the cosmopolitan character of 
the Astoria Kiwanis Club, shown by 
the places of birth of our members. We 
don’t believe that any other club can 
equal it. Seventeen states of the Union 
and eight foreign countries are repre- 
sented. Here they are:” Canada—Quinn. 
Denmark—Hansen. England—Porter. 


Finland—Luukinen, Nyman, Wirkkala. 
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Germany—Hildebrand. Scotland— 
[Rev.] Dr. Ferguson, Wingate. Sweden— 
Hellberg, Mark Johnson, Dr. Kullberg, 
Norblad, Nyquist. Switzerland—A bert 
Utzinger. 

Although Buck includes names, 
for brevity we give only the state 
scores: Arkansas 1, California 3, Illinois 
3, lowa 7, Kansas 2, Michigan 3, 
Minnesota 5, Missouri 4, Montana 
1, Nebraska 2, Ohio 4, Oklahoma 1, 
Oregon 17 (of which ro were native 
Astorians), Pennsylvania 3, Tennessee 
1, Washington 4, Wisconsin 1. 

June 5, 1933-KIWANIS 
ACTIVITIES for 1932, from an of- 
ficial report: 1. Engaged in hospital 
care and treatment for children. 2. 
To give employment to boys and girls 
during the summer, 4-H clubs were 
organized for city gardening work. 
Prizes were given for the best garden 
in town. All members of the 4-H clubs 
were guests at one of our meetings. 3. 
Educational work and assistance to 
students. 4. One main duty was to 
actively promote the exercise of the 
franchise by all citizens at the primary 
and general election. 5. Engaged in 
patriotic activities and programs. 6. 
Working with and giving all kinds of 
assistance to Chamber of Commerce. 
7. Activity in giving aid to business and 
industry. 8. Sponsored several contests 
in athletics, especially golf. 9. Active in 
picnics, playgrounds and recreation. 10. 
In the interest of safety first, organized 
several school boy patrols, superintend- 
ing and managing them. 11. Assistance 


to American Legion in staging show. 
12. Assistance to American Red Cross. 
13. Donated money, clothing and 
supplies to County Relief Committee. 
14. Assistance to County Health 
Association. 15. Active in improvement 
of health and sanitation conditions. 16. 
Assistance to municipal band, concerts 
and entertainments. 17. Assistance 
to YMCA in many ways, including 
membership drives. 

Some other service activities during 
the 1920s and early 1930s: donations 
to Community Chest, Santa Barbara 
earthquake victims, Red Cross for 
Florida storm victims, Humane Society, 
collect books and magazine for lifesav- 
ing stations, buy books for schools, 
donate books to public libraries, buy 
horn for band, provide glasses and 
dental work and bring Christmas to 
underprivileged children, host ROTC 
train [by giving rides from depot to the 
Column], and clean up Youngs River 
Falls picnic area. 

May 27, 1935 IN MEMORIAM” 
Set in a black frame is a list of 
Astoria Kiwanians and giving their 
death dates: Hemming I. Salmela, 
Davetiean ke Geo his ns 
Harry Andrews, Oluf I. Peterson, 
Thomas J. Jordan, Robert M. Cobban, 
Rey. A. V. Anderson, Fred S. Bates, 
Earl B. Hughes, Charles Burlingame, 
and Dr. Donald A. Walker. True, this 
was the issue nearest Memorial Day, 
but — Buck may have known he was 
ill, and would be the next man on the 
list. 
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As the year drew to a close, Keystone 
became unusually dignified. Fewer 
limericks and ethnic jokes. Instead, 
Buck printed more of his longer poems, 
and signed them. 


“Wy SHOULD I CARE” 

Men may meet misfortune, with 
disaster uncontrolled; 

Children may be suffering from 
hunger and from cold; 

Women may be weeping, the 
cupboard being bare, 

And wretched destitution bring 
sorrow and despair,— 

“But why should I care?” 

Men may be discouraged and 
giving up the fight; 

Horror may be lurking in the 
portals of the night; 

Pestilence may stalk abroad where 
stricken man may fare, 

And I might ease their burdens 
with a dollar here and there. 

But, — “Why should I care?” 

J. A. Buchanan 


November 25, 1935—“For the next 
two weeks the address of your secretary 
will be: Symes Medical Springs, Hot 
Springs, Montana.” 


“NEVER SAY DiE” 
Cheer up, Brother, force a smile, 
It might be a darned sight worse; 
You can make the other mile, 
In spite of crash and empty purse; 
So long as health and strength 


may serve, 
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Meet misfortune with a grin; 

Courage, man, and keep your 
nerve, 

Look ahead, and pitch right in. 

Cheer up, Brother, and buck the 
tide, 

Other men have suffered, too, 

Other men throw care aside, 

And begin the fight anew; 

You are not the first nor last, 

You've still the power to win; 

Nail your colors to the mast, 

Force a smile, and pitch right in. 

J. A. Buchanan 


December 2, 1935—perfect at- 
tendance records—Iop of the list is 
J. A. Buchanan, 16 years, 4 months. 


JoHN ANDREW BUCHANAN 

October 2, 1863 - December 22, 1935 

Judge Buchanan passed away peace- 
fully Sunday evening about eight 
o'clock surrounded by his family. To 
Mrs. Buchanan and the family go the 
deepest sympathy of every Kiwanian. 
Notice of memorial services will 
be made later. The funeral services 
will be held Tuesday afternoon at 
2 oclock, the Rev. D. J. Ferguson 
and Rev. M. A. Christensen officiat- 
ing, from the Presbyterian church. 
Interment will be made at Ocean View 
cemetery. 


Notes: 

(1] Biographical information in this 
article derives from Buchanan’s daughter 
Louise B. Cochran’s article in Cumtux, 
Winter 1982. The music of the state song and 
Buchanan’s poem “Astoria” are also there. 
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[2] Buck kept the newsletters in a huge 
canvas bound book labeled “Invoices” on 
the spine. The book measures 9 inches wide, 
by 15 inches high, by 5 inches thick. It was 
donated to the club by M. M. Ahrens. To 
save the club’s treasury, Buck asked mem- 
bers to donate quantities of their letterhead 
stationery for the newsletters. Some, like 
Martin D. Knutsen, agent for the Oregon 
Fire Relief Association (Sept. 21, 1920), are 
very ornate. Buck gave the first newsletters 
the name “Astoria Kiwanis Club Recorder.” 
With the newsletter of May 26, 1924, the 
format changed in size to fit a #10 envelope 
and was professionally printed. Our copies 
through 1935 are bound in six red-brown 
volumes which take ten inches of shelf 
space. 

[3] 1919 Kiwanis Roster (printed 
in Keystone, April 13, 1936, page 4) 

Melvin M. Ahrens, S. A. Anderson, 
Frank A. Barnicott, Fred S. Bates, 
Thomas Bilyeu, A. L. Brown, 

John A. Buchanan, Jesse Card, 

Frank Creasey, William Dower, 
Walter T. Eakin, Charles O. Erickson, 
Charles P. Gage, A. D. Gendron, 
John Gratke, Edward E. Gray, 






ASTORIA KrwaNISs PRESIDENTS 
I9I9 to 1935 


* indicates Charter Member 


Joseph Gribler, Jens H. Hansen, 

J. F. Haynes, Rev. A. A. Heist, 

H. R. Hoefler, Earl B. Hughes, 

H. L. Hussong, Dr. F. C. Johnson, 
Walter Kallunki, Martin D. Knutsen, 
Emory E. Lacy, John Luukinen, 
William A. Lyneis, A. E. McCartney, 
Louis Morgan, Olof C. Narvestad, 

Dr. Ernest N. Neulin, A. W. Norblad, 
James Palmer, Dr. Patee, 

Reinart C. Pederson, Fred Planting, 

M. H. Reeves, Stacey Reeves, 

Joseph E. Roman, Hemming Salmela, 
William Silvo, Dr. Mervin Hayes Smith, 
Willard Nelson Smith, E. P. Steele, 

Dr. Swart, John Tait, Dr. Tharp, 
George Walthers, Fred Wilson, 

Gabriel Wingate, and A. W. Wright. The 
April 1, 1921, “Recorder” listed a total of 
sixty-eight members. 

[4] Melvin Ahrens, a charter member, 
owned a women’s ready-to-wear store in 
the Odd Fellows Building. He remained a 
bachelor until the end of 1926. Kiwanians 
marked the occasion with a wedding 
shower. 


[5] Halco Hotel, belonging to 










1919 Judge John A. Buchanan, Lawyer*; 1920 Frank Creasey, Creasey- 
Anderson Hardware Co. owner’; 1921 R.C. Pedersen, Tailor*; 1922 Dr. M.H. 
Smith, Optician’; 1923 A.C. Strange, Astoria School District superintendent’; 
1924 Henry Filer, Insurance Agent*; 1925 Walter Eakin, Clatsop Abstract Co. 
mgr.*; 1926 Robert C. McClanathan, Astoria City Engineer*; 1927 Herbert 
Ambler, Columbia Trust & Savings Bank; 1928 Dixie Moore, Dixie Bakery, 
pres.*; 1929 Chet Laughlin, Lower Columbia Co-op Dairy Assn., mgr.; 1930 
Dr. Donald A. Walker, Dentist; 1931 Martin D. Knutsen, Insurance*; 1932 
Jude A. Laspa, Laspa Motors, Ford dealer; 1933 Arthur W. Metzger, Metzger’s 
Women’s Wear Inc., owner*; 1934 Peter G. Cosovich, Astoria Stationery Co., / 
owner; 1935 Dr. L.R. Andrews, Dentist”. 
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the A. B. Hammond Lumber Mill in 
Alderbrook, was probably a boarding house 
with a dining room big enough for the 
Kiwanis luncheons. 


[6] Graduating from citizenship 
night school on April 7, 1921, held in the 
circuit court room were: [from England] 
J. J. Anderson, Axel Berger, Carl Ediingsol, 
Gasta Emblom, J. Frederick, Axel Gomand, 
Harris A. Goodall, John Halan, 
C. O. Hendrickson, M. Hoekins, 


John Hunt, Mike Joranines, E. Jorenson, 


I. S. Kaayra, Ivar Kimalnen, C. R. Lindsley, 


P. J. Lund, H. E. Luno, Sigfred Mathison, 
C. C. Nelson, Frank Nicholsen, 

John Patterson, John Pederson, 

Ivan Polkanen, D. F. Raphael, J. Somerset, 
Barry Thornsen, S. Tipolis, A. T. Transin, 
R. Vaughn; [from Russia (or Finland)] 
John F. Abell, Alex Berg, O. H. Hakkanen, 
Anders V. Jackson, K. Albert Kertula, 
August Lipponen, Carl O. Rein, 

Theodore L. Rudback, Alex J. Stor, 

Kalla Thormanen; [from Norway] 

Alex M. Anderson, John J. Bredvik, 

S. O. Christensen, Edward M. Hagerup, 
E. L. Hjorten, John Iverson, 

Thomas E. Lahti, M. A. Jerijarvi, 

Louis A. Lindson, Halfden B. Nilsen, 

R. C. M. Paulson, E. S. Pederson, 

[from Denmark] Jens C. Davidson, 
Harold S. Helligson [from Sweden] 

Karl L. Anderson, William J. Lundbold 


[7] “Little Biographies” were writ- 
ten on: Henry Abell, Melvin Ahrens, 
Herbert Ambler, Einor Anderson, 
Olof Anderson, William Andrews, 
O. K. Atwood, Joseph Axford, 
Thomas Ball*, Frank Barnicott, 
Fred Bates, George Berger, Jay Bigelow, 
Harvey Bostwick, J. Q. A. Bowlby, 
John Buchanan, John Burgess, 
Charles Burlingame*, Eugene Bussing, 
A. D. Cameron*, James Cellars, 
Robert Cobban, George Cook, 
Truman Cook*, Peter Cosovich, 
Peter Cover, James Darby, John Dellinger’, 
C. T. Diamond, Charles Dodge*, 
William Dower, Walter Eakin, Vorgo Earl, 
Gilbert Edelman, Edmund Elliott, 
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Charles Erickson, Gustave Erickson, 

J. B. Faubian*, August Fielitz, Henry Filer, 
George Finnerty*, Fred Franz, Homer Frye, 
Ray Furrow, John DeWitt Gilbert, 

Robert Gaston*, Edward Gray, Joe Gribler, 
Ole Grotting, Jens Hansen, Adolph Hauke, 
Eric Hauke, Ernest Hawkins, Gus Hellberg, 
Edward Higgins, August Hildebrand, 
Allan Hisner, David Houston, 

E. B. Hughes, Charles Humphrys", 

Harry Johnson”, Lester Jones, 

Thomas Jordan, Walter Kallunke, 

Charles Karlson, Edward Kennedy, 

Martin Knutsen, Oscar Kratz, 

Dermont Lagassee, William Larson, 
Chester Laughlin, John Luukinen, 

William Lyneis, William Makela*, 

Ernest Marsh, Otto Maunula’*, 

Wayne Maunula, Robert McClanathan, 
George McClean, William Miller, 

John Mogenson, Charles Murphey, 

Olaf Narvestad, Walter Nelson’, 

E. Nelson Neulen, Emil Nyman, 

Carl Nyquist, David Olson, Janfred Parpala, 
Oluf Petersen, Lyman Pickett, 

Albert Porter*, Elbert Robe*, 

George Roberts*, Harry Robinson’, 
Charles Rohaut, Thomas Sandoz*, 

Leonard Sawalish*, Al Schroeder, 

Harold Schuiz, Charles Seagraves*, 

Victor Seeborg, Wesley Shaner, 

Glenn Shoemaker*, Mark Siddall, 

Adam Skyles, John Slotte, Mervin Smith, 
Willard Smith, Sidney Smithers, 

Joseph Sparks, George Stevens, 

Walter Stokes, John Strain, Arthur Strange, 
Frank Trumble, [Mr.] Sharon Turner’, 
Albert Utzinger, Donald Walker, 

Ernest White, Melville Wire, and 

Frank Woodfield. * Dates are shown in 
Index 1924-1935. Others are in Index to the 
big scrapbook. 


[8] Fire Relief Fund report is in 
Keystone, December 24, 1923. 


9} A centerfold photo of the Kiwanis 
Twins Roundup for 1930 appeared in 
Cumtux, Winter 1997. 


[10] The February 2, 1931, Keystone 
reprinted the Tidewater School’s student- 
newspaper report of the visit. 
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A Link To The Past 





A JOURNEY OF SWEDISH FINNS 


By Paul Kallstrom 


OOKING back through my child- 

hood, I have many fond memories. 
I can remember digging a hole in my 
front yard because I was sure that if I 
dug deep enough, I could go straight 
through to China. I remember how 
fascinated I was with the enchanting 
tales of the constellations. My fondest 
memory and fascination, though, was 
looking through the artifacts in my 
father’s old wooden trunk. Like a rare 
book found on the shelf of an antique 
store, blanketed in a fine layer of dust 
— the trunk told a story. The contents 
were priceless puzzle pieces, narrating a 
broken tale of struggle, happiness, loss, 
and heritage. The fragmented collec- 
tion of pictures, letters, and obituaries 
whispered only clues and left the rest 
to hearsay and imagination. 

It was not until recently that I de- 
cided to delve further into my family’s 
past. My Swedish heritage had always 
been like a badge I wore. Now it was 
time to put a story behind it. I needed 
to know where it all began: how the 
Kallstroms found their way to America; 
what kind of life they led. The past, 
however, is rarely shown in full picture. 
Questions are usually left unanswered. 
Stories generally change throughout 
the generations and truth can be 
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clouded. The following is a collage of 
information that I have gathered. 

It is important to first give a brief 
history of Finland. For hundreds of 
years Finland had been plagued by, 
and caught up in the middle of, sev- 
eral wars. There had been continuous 
struggles with Russia and Sweden. In 
the mid 1600s, Sweden’s King Gustav 
I] Adolf chartered a part of Finland 
called Kokkola. The Swedish name of 
this town was Gamla Karleby — mean- 
ing old village of the peasant. The 
king’s plan was to establish and build 
farm trade between Kokkola (Gamla 
Karleby) and Stockholm (Hans-Erik). 

It was this victory, or defeat, depend- 
ing on how you look at it, that gave 
birth to what we commonly refer to as 
the Swedish Finn. This was important 
for my research, because although my 
great grandparents and their parents 
were born in Finland, everything about 
them was Swedish. They embraced the 
Swedish language, dominant religion 
(Lutheran) and even belonged to the 
Order of Vassa (a Swedish fraternal 
lodge, much like the Elks or the Lions). 
It is difficult to say whether my family 
had originated in Sweden or if they 
had just been greatly influenced by 


Sweden. ... Continued on page 26 
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The Kiwanis Follies, presented in 1929, featured female impersonators and men in 
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1 blackface. Judge J. A. Buchanan is seated in the front row, third from the left. 
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...Continued from page 23 
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August Kallstrom and Sophia Sjosten, 
brother and sister. ca. 1908 

The town of Gamla Karleby was the 
birthplace of my great grandmother. 
On December 2, 1884, Elin Eriksson 
was born. Although there is no record 
of her life in Gamla Karleby, I imagine 
her time there was difficult. In 1902, 
when Elin was eighteen, she journeyed 
to Canada. Living there for three years, 
she worked as a cook in various logging 
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camps. Eventually she made her way to 
Astoria, where she cooked for various 
boarding houses. This move marks the 
beginning of my known lineage. 

Lars August Kallstrom, my great 
erandfather, was born in 1880. Records 
of my great grandfather before arriving 
in America have not been found. The 
only clues that I have are found in an 
almost illegible census record from 
1920. I do know that he was born in 
Finland. I can only assume that he too 
came from Gamla Karleby because of 
his impeccable embrace of the Swedish 
culture. In fact, unlike my great grand- 
mother who spoke both Swedish and 
Finnish fluently, my great grandfather 
spoke only Swedish. 

In 1889, Lars, who usually went by 
the name of August, made his way to 
Alaska as a shipwright. My father tells 
me that he eventually jumped ship 
because of the unbearable conditions. 
Once in Alaska, August bought a claim 
in Rabbit Creek. In 1906, he moved to 
Astoria with $86.00 and a small gold 
nugget. 

My great grandfather worked as a 
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carpenter and in 1907, he moved to 
Chinook, Washington to work at his 
brother-in-law’s logging camp. During 
this time, he met Elin. They married 
on March 8", 1908 at the Swedish 
Lutheran Church on Bond Street in 
Astoria. Eventually they had three 
children: Kurt, Herbert (grandpa), 
and Eva. 

In 1912, the family, encouraged by 
Elin, moved to the Chinook logging 
camp. It seems that Elin had grown 
weary of the drinking and gam- 
bling that had been dominating her 
husbands time. It was shortly after this 
time that the timber ran out and the 
camp was closed. Lars bought the camp 
along with the 52 acres of land for $500. 
They tore down all of the cabins and 
used the material to build a large home 
for their family. August liked to call it 
“the homestead,” but it was known as 
the “Kallstrom Farm.” The family spent 
many happy years there. 

In 1931, Elin fell ill. Just as it seemed 
that she was getting better, she died 
peacefully in her sleep at the age of 47. 
August and the children remained at 
the homestead until 1936. It was at this 
time that they moved to Raymond, 
Washington to find work. August sold the 
homestead for $400, but never saw a dime. 
Shortly after, the homestead mysteriously 
burned to the ground. 

My great grandfather passed away in 
1968. My father tells me that he was a good 
man. I wish I could have met him. All I 
have are old pictures and hints of the life 
they lived. My great grandparents’ legacy 





August and Elin Kallstrom with their 
children: Herb, Kurt, and Eva. ca. 1925 


lives on through stories passed down. 
Their struggles, strength, and adventures 
are inspiring. | am grateful for their endur- 
ance and their overwhelming triumph of 
obstacles. I’m proud of my heritage. 

As a child, | remember my father 
taking me to Astoria and Brownsmead 
to show me where he grew up. I loved 
coming here and listening to him remi- 
nisce each time we would pass certain 
landmarks. I’ve lived in Clatsop County 
for about six years now, and until recently, 
I didn’t recognize the overall connection. 
To live where it all began is unique. I now 
appreciate this area a little more. Places 
that may not mean much to others, like 
Bond Street, hold meaning to me. This 
place is more than just the town I live in; 
it’s a link to my family history. * 
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Hard times and happy days 





Tue Last CHRISTMAS ON THE FARM 


By Barbara Beard Carpenter 


was extremely fortunate to have 

known both my maternal and frater- 
nal grandparents long enough to learn 
what remarkable people they were. 
Not all children have the opportunity 
to live and work with grandparents for 
any length of time as I did. 

My mother’s parents, Henry and 
Ruby Portwood, lived on a farm about 
6 miles south of Monmouth, Oregon. 
My visits there were infrequent but 
usually for many months at a time. 
For several years during the early 1930s, 


irtesy of Barbara Beard Carpenter 


Henry Seagull Portwood and Ruby Portwood, grandparents of Barbara Beard 


I spent my summer vacations with 
grandfather and grandmother Henry 
and Ruby on their 100 acre farm. There 
was always plenty of activity taking 
place, sometimes too much at the same 
time. This was a working farm, in 
every way. There were prune orchards, 
cherry orchards, walnut orchards, and 
apple orchards, as well as 8 or 10 cows 
to be milked by hand. I was there to 
take part in most of it, except for the 
milking. I just didn’t get the hang of it 
(no pun intended.) I was always afraid 
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I'd hurt the cow! 

Mother’s young sister, Patricia, was 
only 4 years older than I, so we had 
a good relationship. She was a young 
teenager and I was 11 or 12 years old 
at the time. We helped pick fruit in 
season along with hired help who 
came in trucks, vans or even horse 
and wagon, all staying for several 
days. Some brought their own food, 
but Ruby cooked in volume at this 
time. When haying season took place, 
hired hands arrived for 3 or 4 days with 
tractors and other equipment. Ruby 
had 3 to 5 men for all meals. Pat and I 
made sure their plates were full and it 
was not unusual for the men to have 2 
or 3 refills each. 

Ruby baked homemade bread, but 
not loaves. She made huge buns, which 
were kept in a 5 gallon covered crock 
on the counter. Anyone could have a 
bun and fix a sandwich at anytime. 
There was always peanut butter (that 
rich fattening kind that had to be 
stirred to mix the oil that rose to the 
top), ham and a variety of preserves 
on hand. Grace was always said at the 
dinner table and one fellow always 
added, “And praise be given for this 
good grub!” Pat and I couldn't look at 
each other at that moment or we would 
laugh out loud! Ruby was in the kitchen 
by 5:00 am , sometimes 4:00 am every 
morning, depending on the farm 
schedule. She was the most efficient 
and organized woman I ever knew, 
and she had abundant energy. She not 
only did the kitchen chores, but helped 
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with the milking and everything else. 
Henry was slow and unassuming. 
In later years I realized that farming 
was not his forte. In fact, he would 
tell people, “I was in the dry-goods 
business,” never mentioning farming. It 
was true he and his twin brother Tom 
had a dry goods store, although Tom’s 
specialty was leather work. My cousin 
Dick Portwood has a beautiful hand- 
tooled saddle made by Tom Portwood, 
engraved on the saddle. 

The big job I had was to help with 
the milk separator, or rather, separat- 
ing the milk from the cream, which 
was done with a machine that had 
two different spigots leading to two 
different containers, one for the milk 
and one for the cream. If this wasn’t 
held or watched closely, all could be 
spilled. Everything had to be sterilized, 
both before and after use. These were 
big, heavy containers and awkward 
to wash. The milk and cream were 
emptied into those big galvanized milk 
cans and sent to the creamery co-op 
in Monmouth. Either Ruby delivered 
them, or the creamery trucks picked 
them up. Pat and I made churned 
butter and Ruby made cottage cheese 
by pouring the curd into cheese cloth 
sacks and pinning them on the clothes 
line to drip-dry, so to speak. Then it was 
served with a dollop of rich cream on 
top. There was a huge garden that Ruby 
managed and the canning of vegetables 
and the fruit preserve and jam making 
was an ordeal in itself. Sometimes it was 
a two-day process. Then there were the 
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bees! I had no part in that undertaking. 
Ruby managed the beehives and had 
the full net outfit for protection. We 
dug the honey right out of the comb. 
Lunch was often honey on a toasted 
bun with fresh milk. 

Henry usually “hitched up” the 
team of horses (4 or 6) to the wagon 
once a month to go to Monmouth for 
supplies. Ruby made a list of needed 
items (Pat requested peanut brittle 
and I asked for peanut butter — the old 
fashioned kind that clung to the roof of 
your mouth.) This trip was an all day 
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Grandma Frankie Beard, Great 
Gramma Emma Nelson and Barbara 


Beard, on 14th St. in Astorial. 
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undertaking. Ruby had a car, which 
I thought was the most handsome 
automobile I had ever seen. It was long 
and sleek with soft maroon (now called 
“burgundy”) leather upholstery and 
those snap on “Isinglass” panels that 
took the place of windows. 

Ruby matched the sleek look of her 
car when she donned her fur trimmed 
hat and coat and leather driving gloves, 
and wrapped a lap robe around her legs. 
(That leather was cold in the winter.) 
I thought it had an extra powerful 
engine by its loud, throbbing sound, 
but in retrospect, it more likely needed 
a new mufHer! I never saw Henry drive 
it. This was Ruby’s car! Everyone paid 
attention when she drove to downtown 
Monmouth. I loved it. When I rode in 
it I felt as Joan Crawford might in her 
fancy custom made Packard. 

Patricia wanted me to stay on the 
farm and go to school with her in 
Monmouth. No argument ensued 
about my staying on the farm. In fact 
Mother appeared relieved, as she was 
going to be working in the cannery 
part time, and the living quarters that 
Point Adams Packing Company was 
building for us in Hammond wasn’t 
finished yet. 

Mother and Ruby were laughing 
like a couple of schoolgirls the morning 
before she left for Hammond. I didn’t 
hear their conversation but Pat told 
me later that Ruby had been making 
lavender oil and rose oil, and had tried 
to make cucumber essence for the eyes, 


but the seeds plugged up the apparatus 
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and she had a big mess to clean up. 
Friends had jokingly warned her that 
since she used similar equipment that 
moon shiners used in making whisky, 
she could be investigated some day. 
This day had come one morning when 
Pat and I were at a birthday party at 
our cousins in Monmouth. The “Feds”, 
three serious-looking men, arrived in a 
large, handsome van. They were overly 
polite, Ruby later said. They asked 
without hesitation if she had “distilling 
equipment” to which she replied, “I 
have a coiled condenser that I make 
lavender oil with.” She took them 
to the little building where the milk 
separating took place and showed them 
the apparatus she used and the finished 
products on a shelf especially used for 
this undertaking. After a few minutes 
one officer laughingly said, “This isn’t 
illegal equipment but whoever made 
it, did a d____ed good imitation!” 
Ruby gave the men three small bottles 
of lavender oil as well as half dozen of 
the morning’s freshly baked buns as 
a gift. 

There was no extra cash during these 
hard times, but Ruby was determined to 
have all the family there for Christmas. 
She decided there would be presents 
from Great Aunt Blanche’s trunk that 
had been stored in the cellar since her 
death some years before. We were all 
informed of this and looked forward 
to the “opening.” Aunt Blanche was 
not a blood relative, but an old time 
friend that Ruby had helped out, as 
she had no relatives. She had left her 


trunk to Ruby. 

I was looking forward to this event, 
but I feared Henry’s disapproval for 
something stupid I did the last time | 
was at the farm. He smoked corncob 
pipes and one day he had said, “I guess 
I should clean my pipes, I think they 
are getting pretty strong.” ‘That day 
he was helping a neighbor on another 
farm. I thought I'd surprise him and 
clean his three pipes. I made a nice 
soapy solution and soaked the pipes 
for about an hour. Ruby came in from 
the garden and immediately yelled, 
“Barbara, what in the world are you 
doing? Your grandfather will really 
be mad. What made you decide to do 
this?” I ran off crying, and I could not 
answer her questions. 

When Christmas arrived, it was 
wonderful. Grandpa Henry never men- 
tioned the incident with his pipes at all. 
But it bothered me that family mem- 
bers were whispering to one another 
and talking in hushed tones. When I 
asked Aunt Pat what this meant, she 
replied, “I don’t think you are supposed 
to know yet, but this will be the last 
Christmas here, maybe the last time 
we are all together, as our grandparents 
can’t afford this place any longer. From 
what I understand they owe everyone 
and the cows have a disease, and other 
bad things have happened.” I started to 
cry when Pat continued, “But I know a 
secret that is good and grandma will be 
so happy when she sees Aunt Eleanor 
drive up in her new car. She is coming 
from Detroit, and she should be here 
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for dinner.” No one knew this except 
Uncle Don, who had talked to her by 
telephone and learned that she had 
passed her nursing exam. Just before 
dark I heard everyone yell and clap, 
“She’s here!” We ran outside and this 
crazy looking car came to a screeching 
stop. Eleanor jumped out saying “How 
do you like my Bug?” 

Ruby was happy to be surrounded 
by her children: Pat, Eleanor, Dorothy 
(my mother), Don, and many other 
relatives. She spoke only of good days 
to come, and never mentioned the loss 
of the farm. She did not let us listen 
to the battery operated radio either 
that day, because the news in 1932 
was full of the tragic kidnapping and 
death of Charles Lindberg’s infant son. 
Instead, we enjoyed new records that 
someone had brought to play on the 
old Victrola phonograph. There was 
Amos and Andy, “Bye Bye Blackbird,” 
and Al Jolson records. My Uncle Don 
Portwood played the saxophone but 
had forgotten the tune and kept hit 
ting the wrong notes. He and Mother 
laughed about the time he had found 
some love letters of hers many years ago 
and he had read them out loud. She had 
chased him outside where he climbed 
up on the outhouse still reading them, 
with Mother throwing rocks at him 
until Ruby stopped the outburst with 
a call to dinner. 

Of course our Christmas din- 
ner was a feast for kings. There was 
turkey with all the trimmings, garden 
vegetables of every kind, homemade 
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corn bread baked in cast iron corncob 
molds, home made cottage cheese, 
and churned butter, and as always, 
home made pickles, chow chow relish, 
jams and honey in the honey comb. 
Pat and I made strawberry ice cream, 
and there were at least three kinds of 
pie. I thought I detected a slightly salty 
taste to our ice cream, but no one else 
mentioned it, so it must have been just 
my imagination. 

The awaited opening of Aunt 
Blanche’s trunk was announced with 
the loud ringing of cowbells. No one 
could find the key for about 20 minutes. 
At last Ruby announced that whatever 
was inside could be nothing but dust 
or threads, or perhaps the trunk would 
be empty. The lid seemed reluctant to 
open, but after a few squeaks, presto! 
The first item was a man’s leather vest, 
worn but wearable. There was a variety 
of linens, table cloths, bedding, dishes, 
glassware, wool underwear, both men 
and women’s (this caused laughter and 
jokes.) There were also yards of lace, 
knit caps and sweaters, etc. Also inside 
were a few tools, pictures, and four 
hunting knives. 

My gifts were a black lace vest, a 
little buckskin bag containing 100 
pennies, and a matching knitted wool 
cap and scarf. There were many scarves 
and ties, and something for everyone. 
I still have a hand written recipe card 
for “cleaner” that was in the trunk, 
that I have saved for over 70 years. The 
ingredients included grain alcohol, 
bay rum, ammonia, wintergreen oil, 
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ether and chloroform. Uncle Don said 
that the first two ingredients and the 
wintergreen would make a good drink! 
I never considered using it, fearing it 
would cause an explosion or a fire! 
The rest of the evening was spent 
looking at pictures and letters from 
relatives and unknown persons — all 
interesting.. No one acted sad, but it 


was difficult to know that this was our 
last Christmas here on the Portwood 
farm. We were never all together again, 
and my cousin Richard Portwood, 
son of Uncle Don, and I are the only 
two family members left from the 
Portwood family. + 





Barbara Beard fishing at Deep River, ca. 1930 
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A Civil War Deserter? 





JOHN ADAIR 


HE first story below is excerpted, 

with permission, from the book 
They Lie Forgotten —'The United States 
Military Academy 1856-1861 by Mary 
Elizabeth Sergent, printed in 1986 
by Prior King Press, Middletown, 
N.Y. A photocopy of a portion of the 
book referring to a long time resident 
of Clatsop County was found in the 
CCHS archives. According to the 
book, John Adair, the son of the first 
Customs Collector at Astoria and the 
West Coast, was the only man from 
West Point who was a deserter (at the 
time of the Civil War.) 

John Adair was born in Kentucky, 
but appointed [to the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point] from Oregon, 
which did not become a State until 
1859. He was a Cadet Corporal in 1858, 
a Sergeant in 1859, and a Captain for 
his entire Senior year. His testimony 
before the Davis Commission included 
a strong statement about the turn-back 
system. “The sympathy of cadets may 
be in favor of a man pronounced 
deficient, but they would, as a general 
rule be altogether opposed to his res- 
toration to the Academy.” He showed 
considerable sympathy himself toward 
the feelings of candidates. “Boys are so 
much frightened that their abilities and 
attainments are scarcely tested.” 
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Adair went on to complain of the 
coal gas in the barracks. “The furnace 
heat gives me a headache, and I prefer 
to feel cold rather than have the register 
open.” He also asked that cadets be 
given more liberty to smoke, suggesting 
this should be permitted in their rooms 
except during inspection. He felt “there 
is notas much smoking in the Corps as 
there was before permission to smoke 
was granted.” 

He graduated thirteen out of forty- 
five, and went into the Cavalry as a 
Second Lieutenant. He was promoted 
to First Lieutenant, First Cavalry on 
September 7, 1861, and assigned to the 
Cavalry School for Practice, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. His subsequent ac- 
tions seem to prove even the Tactical 
Department is not always infallible. 

On December 29, 1861 he was “dis- 
missed from the Service as a deserter.” 
No resignation seems to have been 
sent in by him, he just left. Unable 
to fight with the North, he did not 
go South either. He went to Canada! 
His classmates could understand and 
sympathize with those who fought 
for their convictions, but they had 
scant patience with a man who would 
not fight at all. Babcock, answering 
General Cullum’s questionnaire early 
in the 1870's, wrote, “Deserted and 
left the country,” beside Adair’s name. 
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Rives was a little milder: “Went to 
Vancouver Island and remained there 
for fear of arrest by U.S. Government.” 
Rodgers wrote, “Remained in British 
Columbia from date of dismissal to 
present time.” Adair seems to have put 
as much mileage as possible between 
himself and the battling armies. 

As late as the Class Reunion in 
1909, a New York paper reporting the 
event wrote, “The brows of the old 
warriors darkened, however, when one 
of their number mentioned the name 
of John Adair. He was the only one 
who deserted.” 

Adair wrote to General Cullum 
himself about 1900. He had been a 
miner in Cariboo, British Columbia 
from 1861 until 1869. Then he had re- 
turned to Oregon to become a salmon 
packer, manager of a salmon hatchery, 
and finally, from 1885, a farmer and 
stock breeder in Astoria. He had 
organized the Oregon Militia and had 
been State Adjutant General from 1875 
until 1879. From some source during 
this period he seems to have picked up 
the title “Colonel.”!* 

lomlilyens8anrat thesFirst 
Congregational Church of Portland, 
John Adair married Dr. Bethenia 
Owens, a pioneer female doctor in the 
Northwest. It was her second marriage. 
She had a son and an adopted daughter 
by her first. The couple were very 
modern. She retained her professional 
name, being known as Dr. Owens- 
Adair. She also lived and practiced in 
Portland for a time, while her husband 
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continued to farm in Astoria. Yet it was 


a happy marriage.** 

Their only child, a daughter, died 
in infancy, but the Adairs adopted two 
boys — Victor, Bethenia’s grandson, 
who came to them after the death of 
his mother, and the newborn son of one 
of her patients whom they named John 
Adair, Jr. When John Adair, Sr. died in 
Astoria, Oregon on November 20, 1915, 
at the age of seventy-six, he had long 
been a respected figure in the area. His 
widow lived on until 1926 and died at 
eighty-two just after she had finished a 
vigorous campaign for a law to permit 
sterilization of the insane. She had also 
been a crusader for Prohibition and 
Women’s Suffrage. 

John Adair, who did not live up to 
the standards of his day and profession, 
was certainly a unique human being. 
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A different view of Adair’s “deser- 
tion” can be found in Fred Lockley’s 
book, The History of the Columbia River 
Valley from The Dalles to the Sea, Vol. 1, 
page 241, the S.J. Publishing Company, 
Chicago 1928: 

In 1855 Gen. Joseph Lane ap- 
pointed me [John Adair] a cadet 
to the military academy at West 
Point. I was the first cadet to be ap- 
pointed to West Point from Oregon. 
Immediately upon my appointment I 
went to Fort Vancouver, where Colonel 
Bonneville was in command. Among 
the various military men I met were 
Capt. U. S. Grant, Captain Augur, 
Captain Brunt, Lieut. Alexander Piper, 
Lieut. Phil Sheridan 
Lieutenant Willis...In the spring of 
1856 I started for West Point. My father 
went with me to San Francisco to see 
that I got aboard a ship for Panama 
safely. I stayed two weeks in New York 
City. From there I went to Washington, 
D. C. where my uncle worked in the 
U. S. Treasury department. Uncle 
Ben was busy and couldn’t take me 
to the White House, so his daughter 
introduced me to President Pierce who 
was exceedingly cordial and asked me 
all about Oregon. 

Colonel Butterfield was in charge of 
the military academy. Our class gradu- 
ated May 6, 1861. Some of the members 
at once resigned and went south to 
become officers in the Confederate 
Army. I was sent to Washington 
to report there and was assigned to 
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have charge of President Lincoln’s 
guard of twenty men. This involved 
my staying at the White House and 
seeing President Lincoln constantly. 
My people had come from Kentucky. 
They had been slave owners so I was 
very much prejudiced against President 
Lincoln. He was one of the biggest 
men physically I had ever seen. I soon 
realized he was also one of the biggest 
men mentally and morally I had ever 
met. Try as I could to hate Lincoln, I 
found it impossible to do so. After I 
had been in charge of the guard for 
six weeks, an orderly came to me and 
said, “President Lincoln wishes you 
to report to him.” When I entered his 
private office, President Lincoln was 
sitting with his long legs crossed, and 
was looking rather worried. He looked 
up as I entered and said, “You are the 
young man from Oregon, are you not?” 
I said, “I am.” “What part of Oregon 
do you come from,” he asked. “Astoria,” 
I replied. “Are your father and mother 
living?” he asked. “Yes sir,” I said. 
“How many brothers and sisters have 
you?” was his next question. “There are 
eleven of us living,” I said. “Have you 
been back to visit your people since 
coming to the military academy?” he 
asked. “No sir, I have been here four 
years without seeing them,” I said. 
President Lincoln seemed to fall into 
a brown study. When he looked up, 
he said, “Your name is John Adair, is it 
not?” I said “Yes sir,” “John, you come 
from Kentucky, don’t you?” Once 
more I said, “Yes sir.” His eyes seemed 
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to soften and he said, “As you know, I 
also come from Kentucky. I knew your 
grandfather well. He was one of the 
pioneers of our state. Just as your grand- 
father pioneered in Kentucky, so your 
father is pioneering in Oregon.” Then 
he said, “John, feeling as you do, don’t 
you think it would be a good thing for 
you to go out to Oregon?” I said, “Yes 
sir.” “What military establishments 
are there out in Oregon?” he asked. I 
said, “I stayed at Fort Vancouver before 
reporting at West Point.” President 
Lincoln hesitated briefly and then said, 
“Well John, I don’t know whether | 
can assign you to Fort Vancouver or 
not. I may have to send you to the fort 
at The Dalles. You will probably have 
to fight Indians.” “Send me there,” | 
said, “I would rather fight Indians than 
have to fight my own people.” Lincoln 
uncrossed his legs, stood up—and I no- 
ticed how he towered over me—walked 
to where I stood, shook hands with me 
and said, with the saddest look that I 
have ever seen, “So would I, John, so 
would I. You may go now, I'll arrange 
the matter for you.” 
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Camp Adair at Corvallis, Oregon was named for the nephew of “Col.” 
John Adair, Lieutenant Henry Rodney Adair, acclaimed as a hero. 

Lt. Adair was born in 1882 in Astoria, the son of Samuel Adair. He at- 
tended school in Astoria and Portland, then, like his uncle before him, he 
went to West Point, graduating in 1904. He then went into active service in 
the U.S. Army. In June 1916, he crossed the border with Mexico along with a 
small detachment of troops, chasing bandits when the Americans were fired 
on by men led by the Mexican General Gomez. Lt. Adair had been wounded, 
but still engaged in hand to hand combat. He was hit again and fell into a 
ditch deeply filled with water. With his last breath, he told the sergeant who 
ding his face above water to “Go on, Sergeant!” and continue the 


Which story of John Adair’s military 
history is the correct one? # 


Editor’s Notes: 

*In 1964 Reba Hobson Twelves wrote 
to her niece, Marjorie Halderman, 
“Grandma Owens used to visit us and 
talk old times, she didn't like John Adair 
and said he was no more a Colonel than 
she was, or maybe, “Colonel of a Band of 
Skunks”. From the Winter 1983 issue of 
Cumtux, page 10. 

“*The marriage of John Adair and 
Bethenia Owens-Adair was not a happy 
one. Ina divorce action Bethenia brought 
against him in 1907, she accused him of 
being a “gross and habitual drunkard” 
who had assaulted her on a number of 
occasions. He did not work after marrying 
her, she said, and squandered the money 
she earned working as a physician. (More 
in the Fall 1996 issue of Cumtux, page 21.) 
In the 1860s during the Civil War, (some 
twenty years before she married Adair) 
Bethenia Owens helped to raise money for 
the benefit of the Union army. Both were 
from Kentucky, but their sympathies were 
on opposing sides in the Civil War. 
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CCHS Photo #192-531 
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Notes By JUDGE MILTON ELLIOTT 


by Liisa Penner 


RIGINAL papers of Judge M. 

Elliott are in the CCHS Archives 
collection, Accession #00.106.001. They 
are not dated and are incomplete. They 
may have been used to prepare for a 
speech or newspaper story. 

Judge Milton Elliott arrived 
in Astoria in the 1840s. He was 
born in Virginia as were his sisters 
Susan Shively (wife of John M. Shively) 
and Olivia Elliott. From sometime 
before the 1880s until his death, he 
lived in the Shively house on 15" Street 
between Exchange and Franklin. He 
practiced law both in Portland and 
Astoria. 

For the most part, the residents of 
Clatsop County in the 1850s and 1860s 
came from the northeastern United 
States, though the states of Kentucky 
and Virginia contributed a substantial 
number. As a result, most people in 
the county favored the Union through 
the Civil War. The two pages of notes 
by Judge Elliott, found in the CCHS 
collection, reveal his sympathy for the 
Confederacy. 

Judge Elliott blamed anti-slavery 
zealots in the North for promoting 
violence leading to warfare between 
the states. He quoted a prominent 
politician in Ohio as saying: 
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“T look forward to a day when I shall 
see a servile insurrection in the South. 
When the black men, supplied with 
bayonets, shall wage a war of extermi- 
nation against the whites—when the 
master shall see his dwelling in flames, 
and his hearth polluted, and though I 
may not mock at their calamity and 
laugh when their fear cometh, yet | 
shall hail it as the dawn of a political 
millennium.” 

The Hon. Erastus Hopkins had 
said: “If peaceful means fail us, and we 
are driven to the last extremity, when 
ballots are useless, then we will make 
bullets effective.” 

The notes are incomplete so we can't 
be certain of all the points Judge Elliott 
intended to make. He does not refer at 
all in these notes to the inhumanity 
of slavery. He then tells the story of 
John Brown, the abolitionist. 

“For many years Northern pulpits 
and Northern newspapers had teemed 
with such bloody threats as these 
against the people of the South. And 
less than two years before the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, ‘Old John Brown, a 
notorious murderer from Kansas, who 
was a native of New England went 
into Virginia with a posse of assassins, 
for the purpose of getting up an insur- 
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rection among the negroes, to murder 
the white men, women and children. 
Brown's gang was armed with pikes 
made in New England, and with 
plenty of ammunition and fire-arms 
purchased by money secretly contrib- 
uted in the North. The whole plot 
was discovered, and he was tried and 
hanged. The execution of this admitted 
assassin produced a fearful outbreak of 
threats and fury in the North. Prayer 
meetings were held in nearly all the 
churches of New England, and indeed 
throughout the West, to invoke the 
vengeance of heaven on those who 
had caused the just penalties of the 
law to fall upon one of the most pitiless 
murderers ever known in this country. 
And yet bells were tolled to glorify the 
memory of this field. 

“Browns terrible murder of Mr. 
Doyle and his two sons in Kansas, 
is related as follows. He went to the 
house about midnight with a gang of 
men, and told him that he and his two 
sons were wanted as witnesses upon an 
“Investigating Committee, and that 
they had been sent to summon them. 
No sooner had they got them in the 
yard than they killed all three in cold 
blood. The poor heart-broken wife and 
mother of the murdered men went 
almost crazy with grief, when the fiends 
returned to the house and threatened to 
shoot herself and only son. Mrs. Doyle 
fell on her bended knees, and implored 
for mercy for herself and only child. 
After a while the villains left the poor 
woman and her son to the sorrowful 
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sight of the three corpses in their door 
yard. 

“At a meeting in Massachusetts, at- 
tended by United States Senator Henry 
Wilson, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: 

“Resolved that it is the right and 
duty of slaves to resist their masters, 
and the right and duty of the people of 
the North to incite them to resistance, 
and to aid them in it. 

“At Rockford, Illinois, a public 
meeting, called by the leading citizens, 
unanimously ‘Resolved that the city 
bells be tolled one hour in commemora- 
tion of John Brown. 

“Horace Greeley said: “Let no one 
doubt that history will accord an hon- 
orable niche to old John Brown.’ 

“Ralph Waldo Emerson declared 
that the hanging of this assassin ‘made 
the gallows as glorious as the cross.’ 

“Said Emerson: “Our Captain 
Brown is, happily, a representative of 
the American Republic. He did not 
believe in moral suasion, but in putting 
things through.’ 

“This terrible temper pervaded the 
whole North. A book of a thousand 
pages might be made of extracts from 
sermons, prayers, speeches and news- 
papers, of a similar character. 

“Can we wonder that under such 
a state of things, the Southern people 
should have felt it necessary to take 
some steps for their own safety...” 

7x 

In 1901, when Judge Milton Elliott 
was enjoying retirement with his 
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sister, Olivia Elliott, and a caretaker, a 
young woman moved from Portland to 
Astoria. She was the granddaughter of 
John Brown, a worker in the Salvation 
Army, here to save souls of the dance 
hall girls, the saloon operators and 
their customers of “Swilltown” on 
Astor and Bond streets. The Brown 
family members, revered by many 
in the North and despised by those 


in the South, were still considered 


John Brown, the Kansas Abolitionist 


newsworthy thirty-six years after the 
end of the Civil War. The Brooklyn 
(New York) Eagle reported on June 8, 
1901: “Nellie Brown, a granddaughter 
of John Brown, the Kansas abolitionist, 
is a Salvation Army woman in Astoria, 
Ore. Her father, Solomon [generally 
written as Salmon] Brown, went to 
Oregon at the close of the Civil War.” 

Ellen (Nellie) Brown was born 
in California to Salmon and 
Abbie C. Brown in 1879. On 
the 1880 census for Yager 
Creek, Humboldt County, 
California, she was listed as 
the youngest of the couple’s 
ten children, of whom only 
seven were still living. Her 
father, Salmon, was a sheep 
raiser who had been born in 
Ohio. On the 1900 census 
(the 1890 census was de- 
stroyed), Nellie was 21 years 
old, single, a music teacher 
living in Portland, Oregon 
with her parents, a brother 
Edward, and two nieces. Her 
father had no occupation 
listed, but Edward was a stock 
buyer. The next year she was 
in Astoria. She doesn’t seem 
to be listed under the name of 
Nellie Brown on the 1910, 1920 
or 1930 censuses, so perhaps 
she married. Two women by 
that name were married in 
Clatsop County, one to Carl 
Sacry in 1901, and the other 
to Alfred L. Dunham in 1919. 
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No further information about her has 
been found so far. 

Salmon Brown was born October 
2, 1836 and married Abbie Hinckley 
in 1856. He was a member of the 
army his father raised in the 1850s to 
conduct his terrorizing raids to free 
slaves and kill slave holders in Kansas 
and Virginia. In the incident that Judge 
Elliott describes above, Salmon Brown 
is said to have been one of the men who 
took James P. Doyle and two of his 
adult sons from their house, then used 
broadswords to kill them. John Brown 
shot the father to make sure he was 
dead. They then went on to search out 
and to murder other pro-slavery men. 
In October 1859, John Brown led a 
raid on Harper's Ferry, confident that 
it would lead to an uprising 
of slaves against their masters. 
Instead, he and his men were 
surrounded and two of his sons 
were killed. John Brown was 
captured and in December after 
a trial, he was hanged. Salmon 
Brown had not taken part in 
this last raid. Another of John 
Brown’s sons was killed in a 
previous raid. 

The divide between North 
and South continued and in a 
little over a year after the hang- 
ing of John Brown, the nation 
was at war. 

At the end of the war, 
Salmon Brown joined a wagon 
train heading west across the 
country. His wife, mother and 
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sisters accompanied him, all wanting 
to get away from public attention. They 
first lived in Red Bluff, California, 
then moved to Humboldt County 
where his mother died in 1884. He 
and several members of his family later 
moved to Portland, Oregon. In May 
1919, at the age of 83, in poor health 
and despondent, Salmon Brown com- 


mitted suicide. Today, descendants of 


John Brown live across the country, in 
anonymity. 


* The inhumanity of slavery was well 
described by Frances Ellen Davenport 
Hare in an article in the March 1, 1914 
issue of the Morning Astorian and 
reprinted in the Summer 1997 issue of 
Cumtux, pages 41—43. 
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Alf and Edith Dahl photo collection 





THIEL BROTHERS RESTAURANT 


HIEL Brothers Restaurant reopened in 1946 with partners Alf Dahl, 

Rudi Planting, and Fred Thiel, shown below, left to right. Two 
years later Alf moved to California and Fred Thiel died. Rudy continued 
to operate the restaurant for a few years. The Silver Salmon is now at 
this location, the SE corner of 11th and Commercial in Astoria. 


CCHS Photo #33633-400T 
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CCHS Photo #33634-400T 
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The tobacco shop and bar were on the west side of the building while the restaurant was on the east. 


CCHS Photo #33638-400T 
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CCHS Photo #33644-400T 
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Astoria Clowns in Seaside 


In This Issue. . . 


The “Ambassadors of Astoria,” the Astoria Clowns, at the Turn-Around in Seaside 
in 1961. Organized in 1956, this club has entertained the public in parades all across 
the state of Oregon and occasionally farther afield. This photo is one of many images 
recently donated to CCHS by The Daily Astorian, dating from about the 1960s to 
the 1990s. These photos are all available for reproduction at the Heritage Museum 
(phone 503-338-4849). 

The Kiwanis is another organization that is known for a long list of good works for 
the community. The club’s philosophy is of friendliness, mutual understanding and 
helpfulness, fair play, ethical practices, quickened consciousness of responsibilities of the 
citizen to his community, personal service especially to the underprivileged and needy, 
and national and international goodwill. All this is leavened with a sense of humor that 
comes through in the story by Bruce Berney in this issue, beginning on page 2. 

Julie Brown, a teacher at Clatsop Community College, urged Paula Kallstrom to 
submit a paper she wrote for Cumtux. It was the story of her search for her family's 
history. We have received many good stories by Julie's students and plan to print more 
of them. 

Barbara Beard Carpenter has written about her family for Cummtux before. This ime 
she describes the happy memories at the last Christmas she had on her grandparents 
farm. 

By chance, two Clatsop County items relating to the American ¢ Avil War surfaced 
at the same time in the CCHS archives. These are reprinted in this issue. Included is 
a photo of some of the veterans. 
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‘The Moose Hunters of Seaside attracted a crowd on )3roadway in 1957. Stores 
shown are, left to right: Duck In Cafe, Hope Chest, White Sport Lunch, Botti’s 
e Italian Dinners, The Logs Tavern, Frank’s Mens Store, The Sand Bar, Seaside 

_ Grill, and The Strand Theater with movies advertised: “7he Young Don't Cry” and 
_ “Tip on a Dead Jockey”. 
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